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the good favour of my preceptors, to the Grammarian of
Conches." This William of Conches, Norman born, was, as
his tide "The Grammarian" suggests, in the true line of descent
from Fulbert and Bernard. As a classicist he was regarded as
being only second to Bernard, but he had the kind of ambitions
which the Schoolmen later cherished, to bring classical know-
ledge and method to the elucidation of the great problems
of philosophy and theology, and thus to create a summa of
knowledge. Having neither the caution nor the serenity of
Bernard, and being, in addition, challenging and irascible, it
was natural that he should fall foul of the more obscurantist
theologians. He was full of interpretations of the Holy Trinity,
a dangerous plenitude, for almost everything written on this
article of faith can be twisted into heresy if it falls into the
hands of those who already bear a grudge against its author.
There are a good many parallels between William and Abelard.
He adapted the earlier teacher's aphorism by saying, "By the
knowledge of the creature we attain to the knowledge of the
Creator." He, too, had moments of scepticism as he read the
Old Testament, and he did not hesitate to express them. He
rejected in tactlessly scornful language the Genesis account of
the creation of Eve out of Adam's rib, calling it a piece of
unimaginative literalism. Like Abelard, he did not stop to
think of the possible consequences of hurling angry abuse at
the heads of those who disagreed with him, and regarded his
rationalizing theology with alarm.
"These glib smatterers," he wrote, "if they perceive any man
to be making search, at once cry out that he is a heretic, pre-
suming more on their habit than trusting in their wisdom.
Because they know not the forces of nature, in order that they
may have all men comrades in their ignorance, they suffer not
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